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Wt  economic  Ironds 


ITEM 

UNIT  OR 
BASE  PERIOD 

•57-'59 
AVERAGE 

1964 

1965 

YEAR 

OCTOBER 

AUGUST 

SEPTEMBER 

OCTOBER 

Prices: 

Prices  received  by  farmers 

1910-14  =  100 

242 

236 

236 

250 

250 

248 

Crops 

lalU-14  =  100 

223 

238 

233 

224 

224 

220 

UVcolULfV  allU  |>IUUUvLo 

iQin  14  —  inn 

235 

239 

272 

271 

273 

rili/Co  palUf  llllclcot,  laAC/d  ailU  Wage  Idlco 

IQin.  14  — ^  inn 

313 

312 

321 

321 

322 

1  uiiiiijr  11V1113  iLCiiio 

1010-14  =  inn 

300 

300 

305 

305 

305 

PrnHtiffif^n  if^m** 
riuuui/iiuii  iicifio 

iQin-14  —  inn 

£.\)c. 

270 

269 

277 

277 

276 

raillj  IdLiU 

76 

76 

78 

78 

77 

fVliUtcoaic  plll<C0|  all  uuiif iiiuuiLico 

iQtiV-'iQ  —  inn 

X30/-33    iUU 

100.5 

100.8 

102.9 

103.0 

103.1 

PAmmnHiHpc  Afhor  fhan  farm  anH  fnrtH 
vUiillllUUIUco  ULIicI  tllali  lalill  dllU  lUUU 

IQRV-RQ  —  1  nn 

X33/-3J    xUU 

101.2 

101.5 

102.7 

102.7 

102.8 

Farm  nrndiirt^ 

1957-^0  =  inn 

Xi/oji  XUU 

94.3 

93.8 

99.1 

99.5 

99.5 

Food,  processed 

1957-59  =  100 

101.0 

101.7 

106.7 

106.7 

107.0 

Consumer  price  index,  all  items 

1957-59  =  100 

108.1 

108,5 

110.0 

110.2 

— 

Food 

1957-59  =  100 



106.4 

106.9 

110.1 

109.7 

— 

Farm  Food  Market  Basket:  ^ 

Retail  cost 

Dollars 

983 

1.015 

1,022 

1,060 

1,051 

— 

Farm  value 

Dollars 

388 

373 

379 

420 

414 

Farm- retail  spread 

Dollars 

595 

642 

643 

640 

637 

— - 

Farmers'  share  of  retail  cost 

Per  cent 

39 

37 

37 

40 

39 

— 

Farm  Income: 

Volume  of  farm  marketings 

1957-59  100 

118 

180 

118 

140 

180 

Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings 

Million  dollars 

32,247 

36,899 

4,725 

3,224 

3,903 

4,900 

Crops 

Million  dollars 

13,766 

17,135 

2,760 

1,336 

1,883 

2,800 

Livestock  and  products 

Million  dollars 

18,481 

19,764 

1,965 

1,888 

2,020 

2,100 

Realized  gross  income  2 

Billion  dollars 

— 

42.2 

42.3 

— — . 

44.5 

Farm  production  expenses  2 

Billion  dollars 

— 

zy.d 

l^.i 

30.3 

Realized  net  income  ^ 

Billion  dollars 

— 

1?  Q 

1^  1 
Xo.  X 

1A  0 

Agricultural  Trade: 

Agricultural  exports 

Million  dollars 

4,105 

6,347 

576 

459 

485 

— 

Agricultural  imports 

Million  dollars 

3,977 

4,082 

348 

319 

354 

— 

Land  Values: 

Average  value  per  acre 

1957-59  =  100 

— 

135  3 

1394 

— 

— 

Total  value  of  farm  real  estate 

Billion  dollars 



— 

154.9 

159.4  4 

— 

— 

Gross  National  Product^ 

Billion  dollars 

457.3 

628.7 

634.8 

— 

676.9 

— 

Consumption  2 

Billion  dollars 

294.2 

398,9 

404.6 

— 

432.2 

— 

Investment  2 

Billion  dollars 

68.0 

9/1.0 

101.8 

Government  expenditures  ^ 

Billion  dollars 

92.4 

128.4 

128.7 

135.1 

Net  exports  2 

Billion  dollars 

2.7 

8.6 

6.8 

7.8 

Income  and  Spending:  ^ 

Personal  income,  annual  rate 

Billion  dollars 

365.3 

495.0 

498.7 

532.0 

545.7 

540.2 

Total  retail  sales,  monthly  rate 

Million  dollars 

17,105 

21,802 

21,383 

23,653 

23,774 

23,959 

Retail  sales  of  food  group,  monthly  rate 

Million  dollars 

4,159 

5,183 

5,229 

5,517 

5,626 

Employment  and  Wages:  ^ 

Total  civilian  employment 

Millions 

64.9 

70.4 

70.4 

72.4 

722 

72.5 

Agricultural 

Millions 

6.0 

4.8 

4.7 

4.6 

4.4 

4.6 

Rate  of  unemployment 

Per  cent 

5.5 

5.2 

5.2 

4.5 

4.4 

4.3 

Workweek  in  manufacturing 

Hours 

39.8 

40.7 

40.5 

40.9 

40.8 

41.0 

Hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing,  unadjusted 

Dollars 

2.12 

2.53 

2.53 

2.60 

2.63 

2.64 

Industrial  Production  ^ 

1957-59  =  100 

132 

132 

144 

143 

144 

Manufacturers'  Shipments  and  inventories:  ^ 

Total  shipments,  monthly  rate 

Million  dollars 

28,745 

37,129 

36,811 

40,518 

40,115 

Total  inventories,  book  value  end  of  month 

Million  dollars 

51,549 

62,944 

61,777 

65,788 

66,235 

Total  new  orders,  monthly  rate 

Million  dollars 

28,365 

37,697 

37,846 

40,926 

41,205 

1  Average  annual  quantities  of  farm  food  products  purchased  by  urban 
wage-earner  and  cierical-worker  households  (including  those  of  single  workers 
living  alone)  in  1960-61 — estimated  monthly.  "  Annual  rates  seasonally  adjusted 
third  quarter.  3  As  of  July  1.  ^  As  of  March  1.  s  Seasonally  adjusted. 


Sources:  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  (Farm  Income  Situation,  Marketing  and 
Transportation  Situation,  Agricultural  Prices,  Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  and  Farm 
Real  Estate  Market  Developments);  U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce  (Industry  Survey, 
Business  News  Reports,  Advance  Retail  Sales  Report  and  Survey  of  Current  Busi- 
ness); and  U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor  (The  Labor  Force  and  Wholesale  Price  Index). 
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The  Farm  Index 


It  has  been  quite  a  year  for  agricul- 
ture. Farm  income  stands  the  highest 
in  over  a  decade ;  farmers  are  harvesting 
the  largest  crop  on  record;  and  a  sig- 
nificant nev^  farm  bill  has  been  enacted. 

Realized  net  farm  income  this  year, 
an  estimated  $14  billion,  is  up  more 
than  $1  billion  from  1964  and  is  the 
highest  since  1952.  This  results  mainly 
from  price  and  income  gains  for  live- 
stock and  livestock  products. 


REALIZED  NET  FARM  INCOME 
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Meat  animal  prices  have  been  an  estimated 
15  per  cent  above  the  relatively  low  prices  of 
1964.  Farm  prices  for  broilers  have  been  higher 
despite  increased  marketings.  And  wholesale 
milk  prices  have  also  averaged  higher. 

Livestock  and  livestock  product  receipts  may 
total  some  one  and  three-quarter  billion  dollars 
above  last  year.  Crop  receipts  have  been  about 
steady  with  1964,  with  little  change  in  the 
average  of  prices  or  the  total  marketing  volume. 

Including  the  larger  direct  government  pay- 
ments to  farmers  this  year — perhaps  one- 
quarter  billion  dollars  above  1964 — realized 
gross  farm  income  totals  about  forty-four  and 
a  quarter  billion  dollars,  the  highest  level  on 
record. 
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Production  expenses,  however,  have 
also  risen  this  year  by  perhaps  $1  billion 
above  1964.  Outlays  for  feeder  livestock 
have  gone  up  sharply.  Gains  have  also 
occurred  in  expenditures  for  items  such 
as  fertilizer.  And  overhead  costs  have 
continued  upward. 

What  does  all  this  look  like  for  the 
average  farm  ?  With  a  continued  decline 
in  farm  numbers,  realized  net  farm  in- 
come this  year  is  going  over  $4,100  per 
farm.  This  is  a  record  high,  up  from 
$3,727  last  year  and  40  per  cent  above  1960. 
A  substantial  rise  is  also  indicated  in  disposable 
personal  income  per  capita  of  the  farm  popula- 
tion, with  income  gains  both  from  farm  and 
nonfarm  sources. 

The  crop  harvest  this  year  is  record  large 
due  to  sharp  advances  in  yields  per  acre  from 
the  drought-depressed  levels  in  1964.  With 
virtually  no  change  in  crop  acreage,  output  of 
food  and  fiber  this  year  is  estimated  around 
7  per  cent  above  1964  and  41/2  per  cent  above 
the  previous  high  in  1963. 

Some  production  increases  over  last  year  are : 
nearly  16  per  cent  for  feed  grains,  22  per  cent 
for  soybeans  and  25  per  cent  for  the  important 
fall  potato  crop.  The  1965  wheat  crop  is  up 
about  5  per  cent  and  the  hay  crop  6  per  cent. 
And  another  big  cotton  crop  is  being  harvested. 
Among  the  major  commodities,  smaller  produc- 
tion is  indicated  only  for  sugar  crops  and 
tobacco. 

Carryover  stocks  of  grains  have  been  reduced 
materially  in  recent  years.  Limitations  on 
wheat  output  and  expanded  use,  particularly 
for  livestock  feeding  and  for  export,  reduced 
the  carryover  from  some  1,400  million  bushels 
in  1961  to  819  million  this  year.  A  further  cut 
of  possibly  70  million  bushels  or  more  is  indi- 
cated at  the  end  of  the  1965/66  marketing  year. 
The  feed  grain  carryover  was  reduced  from 
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nearly  85  million  tons  in  1961  to  55  million 
in  1965.  Although  use  is  expected  to  increase 
in  1966,  this  fall's  big  crop  may  push  the 
carryover  to  around  58  million  tons  by  next 
October. 

In  contrast,  cotton  production  continues  to 
exceed  utilization.  Stocks  of  upland  cotton  rose 
by  nearly  2  million  bales  to  14  million  last 
August.  A  small  increase  in  domestic  use  is 
expected  in  the  1965/66  marketing  year,  but 
exports  may  be  down  slightly.  And  1965's  large 
crop  will  raise  the  season-end  carryover  per- 
haps another  2  million  bales. 

As  the  larger  1965  crops  began  moving  to 
market,  prices  declined.  Soybean  prices  in 
October  were  down  9  per  cent  from  a  year 
earlier;  cotton,  5  per  cent;  and  corn,  about 
4  per  cent.  Prices  received  for  potatoes  aver- 
aged about  a  fourth  lower  and  orange  and 
grapefruit  prices  were  down  to  about  half  the 
high  levels  of  October  1964. 

Crop  prices  probably  will  continue  into  1966 
at  levels  below  this  year's  average.  And  cash 
receipts  from  crop  marketings  are  expected  to 
be  somewhat  reduced.  But  with  increased 
government  payments  to  participants  in  major 
farm  programs,  total  returns  from  crops  are 
expected  to  be  larger  than  in  1965. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  was 

signed  into  law  this  fall.  It  has  a  major  impact 
on  the  outlook  for  1966.  Possibly  the  most  im- 
portant change  in  the  law  is  the  shift  for  cotton 
to  a  program  similar  to  those  for  grains.  The 
Act  aims  market  price  supports  for  grains  and 
cotton  toward  world  price  levels,  enabling  these 
goods  to  compete  more  effectively  without  the 
need  for  heavy  export  payments.  The  impact 
of  lower  prices  on  farm  income  will  be  offset 
by  more  emphasis  on  direct  payments  to 
cooperators. 

The  Act  authorizes  a  Cropland  Adjustment 
Program  designed  to  supplement  commodity 
acreage  diversion  programs  by  offering  long- 
term  contracts  with  lower  payment  rates  than 
necessary  for  one-year  programs.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  more  recreational  facilities  and  open 
space,  assistance  in  adjusting  resources  to 
profitable  nonfarm  activities,  and  incentives  to 


encourage  farmers  to  share  their  land  and 
water  facilities  with  others. 

For  1966  a  further  gain  of  one-quarter  to 
one-half  billion  dollars  in  realized  net  farm 
income  is  expected,  based  on  expanding  mar- 
kets, the  continued  bright  outlook  for  livestock 
and  the  new  farm  program.  Realized  net  income 
per  farm  will  go  higher  and  the  farmer's  finan- 
cial position  should  be  further  strengthened 
next  year. 

For  the  consumer  this  adds  up  to  a  smaller 
increase  in  food  spending  than  this  year's  6  per 
cent  rise,  pointing  to  a  slight  drop  in  the  share 
of  his  dollar  going  for  food.  He  will  likely  face 
slightly  higher  prices  for  red  meats  but  lower 
prices  for  poultry,  potatoes  and  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Exports  to  Hit  New  Record  in  1965/66  : 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  for  fiscal  1965/66 
likely  will  total  $6.2  billion,  up  from  the  past 
year's  record  of  $6.1  billion.  This  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  trend  in  the  past  few  years 
when  higher  agricultural  exports  have  increas- 
ingly outpaced  relatively  stable  imports,  adding 
important  strength  to  the  favorable  balance  of 
U.S.  total  trade. 

During  the  first  quarter  (July  through  Sep- 
tember) the  value  of  shipments  was  7  per  cent 
above  the  $1,394  million  a  year  ago.  Exports 
of  feed  grains,  rice,  fruits,  vegetables  and  hides 
and  skins  were  up  significantly,  more  than  off- 
setting a  decline  in  shipments  of  cotton. 

Greater  commercial  sales  of  farm  goods  for 
dollars  in  1965/66  are  expected  to  more  than 
compensate  for  a  slight  drop  in  government 
programs.  Commercial  exports  are  estimated 
to  be  around  $4.6  billion  this  year,  compared 
with  $4.4  billion  for  fiscal  1964/65. 

Mostly  responsible  are  expected  increases  in 
shipments  of  feeds,  grains,  wheat,  tobacco,  soy- 
beans, fruits,  variety  meats  and  hides  and  skins. 
These  gains  are  largely  due  to  strong  demand, 
particularly  in  Western  Europe  and  Japan.  In 
contrast,  government-financed  exports  are  ex- 
pected to  total  $1.6  billion  in  1965/66,  com- 
pared with  $1.7  bilHon  during  the  last  fiscal 
year. 
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MECHANICAL  GRAIN  DRYERS:  A  BUYER'S  GUIDE 

When  selecting  a  drying  system  for  shelled  corn,  a  farmer 
needs  to  consider  rates  and  capacities  as  well  as  costs. 


Shopping  for  a  farm  drying  sys- 
tem for  shelled  corn?  Here's  a 
guide  for  figuring  the  costs  of 
several  alternative  systems.  These 
estimates  have  been  worked  out 
by  economists  in  ERS  and  the  Illi- 
nois Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion primarily  for  farmers  in  the 
Corn  Belt.  But  they  can  be  useful 
for  farmers  in  other  areas,  too. 

In-storage  drying.  For  drying 
volumes  of  4,000  bushels  or  less, 
an  in-storage  system  with  natural 
air  is  just  about  the  best  possible 
choice  for  farmers  in  terms  of 
cost.  The  grain  is  stored  in  the 
drying  bin  itself ;  investment  costs 
are  low  since  little  equipment  is 
needed.  Operating  costs  are  also 
low  since  the  grain  is  dried  with 
the  heat  from  the  natural  air. 

However,  in-storage  drying  is 
one  of  the  slowest  methods  of  dry- 
ing corn.  It  also  requires  con- 
siderable know-how  to  dry  grain 
properly.  And  it  can  be  risky  in 
wet  years  if  the  moisture  content 
of  the  corn  is  high.  Moisture  con- 
tent of  corn  to  be  dried  using  the 
heat  from  natural  air  must  be  20 
per  cent  or  less. 


Basic  equipment  costs  run  about 
$375  for  a  16-inch  drying  fan  and 
3-horsepower  motor;  $500  for  a 
20-inch  fan  and  5-horsepower 
motor.  A  grain  probe  and  ther- 
mometers are  essential.  And  if  a 
farmer  plans  to  layer-dry  his  corn 
with  either  the  in-storage  or  the 
batch-in-bin  systems,  he'll  have  to 
invest  in  a  grain  distributor,  too. 

Supplemental  heat  units  (cost- 
ing about  $300  each)  reduce  the 
risk  of  in-storage  drying  during 
wet  weather,  speed  up  the  drying 
process  and  permit  farmers  to  dry 
corn  with  moisture  as  high  as  25 
per  cent.  With  an  annual  output 
of  5,000  to  10,000  bushels,  supple- 
mental heat  units  might  well  be 
worth  the  extra  expense. 

Per  bushel  operating  costs  (for 
fuel,  electricity  and  labor)  for  in- 
storage  systems  using  supple- 
mental heat  average  around  2.5 
cents  per  10  percentage  points  of 
moisture  content  removed.  How- 
ever, these  in-storage  operating 
costs  vary  from  year  to  year  de- 
pending on  weather. 

Batch-in-bin  drying.  With  this 
system   farmers   can   dry  corn 


faster  yet  enjoy  the  economy  of 
drying  and  storing  the  grain  in 
the  same  structure.  Investment  in 
equipment  is  fairly  low — the  dry- 
ing bin,  equipped  with  perforated 
floor,  fan  and  heater,  is  used  to 
batch-dry  corn  until  all  storage 
bins  are  filled.  The  drying  bin 
then  becomes  a  storage  bin  by 
use  of  the  layer  drying  tech- 
nique. 

Farmers  with  annual  corn  pro- 
duction of  8,000  bushels  or  more, 
or  farmers  who  wish  to  dry  corn 
with  moisture  content  as  high  as 
30  per  cent,  might  find  this  system 
preferable  to  in-storage  drying. 

Operating  costs  for  batch-in- 
bin  drying  are  slightly  higher 
than  for  in-storage — about  3  cents 
per  bushel  for  every  10  percentage 
points  of  moisture  removed. 

Batch  drying.  A  farm  batch 
dryer  is  usually  a  portable  unit 
mounted  on  skids  or  wheels.  While 
drying  is  greatly  speeded  up,  in- 
vestment costs  are  substantially 
higher  than  for  in-storage  or 
batch-in-bin  systems.  A  250- 
bushel  batch  dryer  with  a  power 
take-off  (PTO)  drive  may  cost 
$3,000  and  have  a  drying  capacity 
of  about  75  bushels  per  hour.  A 
375-bushel  dryer  with  liquefied 
petroleum  (LP)  gas  burner  and 
PTO  drive  will  range  in  cost  from 
$4,000  to  $5,000.  Larger  dryers 
cost  $5,000  up. 

Other  necessary  equipment  in  a 
batch  dryer  setup  includes  an  LP 
gas  fuel  tank,  $225  to  $300;  a 
moisture  tester,  $40  to  $150 ;  and 
additional  wiring,  fuse  and  switch 
boxes,  $100  to  $200.  Some  batch 
dryers  are  designed  to  operate 
automatically  but  these  are  higher 
in  cost.  And  with  a  batch  system, 
farmers  also  have  to  invest  in  con- 
veying equipment  and  some  type 
of  storage  facilities. 

Operating  costs  for  a  batch 
dryer  with  PTO  drive  run  about 
3.5  cents  per  bushel  for  every  10 
percentage  points  of  moisture  re- 
moved. Moisture  removals  above 
and  below  this  point  cost  about 
0.3  cent  per  bushel  more  or  less. 
Batch  dryers  with  electric  motors 
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operate  at  about  3  cents  per  bushel 
for  every  10  percentage  points  of 
moisture  removed. 

Continuous- flow  drying.  For 
farmers  v^ith  13,000  to  15,000 
bushels  in  annual  corn  output, 
continuous  flow  is  the  most  rapid 
and  least  costly  method  of  drying. 
With  this  system,  wet  grain  is 
added  to  the  top  of  a  drying  col- 
umn and  dry  grain  is  discharged 
at  the  bottom.  Farmers  must 
invest  in  fairly  high-powered 
equipment  as  well  as  conveying 
equipment  and  separate  storage 
facilities.  Per  bushel  operating 
costs  run  about  3  cents  for  every 
10  percentage  points  of  moisture 
removed. 

Above  15,000  bushels,  costs  of 
batch,  continuous  flow  and  batch- 
in-bin  are  not  significantly  differ- 
ent. The  choice  of  a  farm  drying 
system  at  these  larger  volumes 
depends  not  on  cost  but  rather  on 
how  well  the  drying  method  fits 
in  with  the  farm  operation,  labor 
supply  and  equipment  and  struc- 
tures already  on  the  farm.  (1) 


New  Year,  ISew  Law  for  Farm 

While  1965  is  producing  a  better 
income  for  farmers  than  any  year 
since  1952,  expectations  are  1966 
will  provide  even  further  gains. 

With  the  new  farm  program 
playing  a  key  part  in  the  outlook 
for  next  year,  a  review  of  the 
main  provisions  of  the  program 
is  in  order.  A  change  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  program  is  leading  to 
reduced  outlays  for  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  opera- 
tions and  price  support  activity 
and  to  prices  around  world  levels. 
The  program  also  provides  for 
increased  outlays  of  direct  pay- 
ments to  maintain  farm  income. 

For  example,  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  reduces 
price  support  loan  rates  for  cot- 
ton to  competitive  world  price 
levels.  Larger  direct  payments 
offset  the  effect  of  the  lower  loan 
rates  on  income  to  cotton  farmers. 
The  program  also  largely  elimi- 
nates payments  to  domestic  cot- 
ton users  and  to  exporters  of 
cotton  and  wheat. 

For  the  1966  cotton  crop  the 
price  support  loan  level  will  be 


Farm  Assets,  Equities,  Debts  Climb; 
Inventory  Levels  Drop  During  1964 

If  all  farms  in  America  were 
part  of  one  vast  business  oper- 
ation, this  is  what  the  company's 
balance  sheet  would  look  like  for 
1964: 

— The  value  of  farm  assets  at 
$237.6  billion  was  up  $8.7  billion, 
or  nearly  4  per  cent,  on  January 
1,  1965,  compared  with  a  year 
earlier.  Farm  debts,  includ- 
ing price-support  loans  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(CCC) ,  rose  $2.6  billion.  Equities 
of  farmers  and  other  owners  of 
farm  property  increased  $6.1  bil- 
hon  in  1964. 

Rising  prices  of  farm  real  es- 
tate were  primarily  responsible 
for  the  increase  in  value  of  farm 
assets  and  farm  equities. 

— Realized  net  farm  income  of 
farm  operators  rose  to  $12.9  bil- 
lion in  1964,  compared  with  $12.5 
billion  in  1963.  Cash  receipts 
from  marketings  and  government 


reduced  to  21  cents  a  pound,  com- 
pared with  29  cents  for  1965. 

Stocks  of  upland  cotton  on 
August  1,  1965,  were  14  million 
bales,  up  nearly  2  million  bales 
from  a  year  earlier.  Though  uti- 
lization may  rise  slightly  in 
1965/66,  a  further  sharp  rise  in 
the  cotton  carryover  is  indicated 
for  1966.  The  farm  bill  is  ex- 
pected to  reduce  cotton  acreage 
for  the  1966  crop  from  13.6  mil- 
lion acres  for  harvest  this  year. 

For  wheat,  the  new  bill  con- 
tinues the  voluntary  certificate 
type  program  for  the  1966-69 
crops.  The  program  for  1966  will 
be  similar  to  the  present  program. 
Price  support  loans,  at  a  national 
average  of  $1.25  per  bushel  for 
the  1966  crop,  will  be  offered  to 
producers  who  comply  with  their 
allotments.  Marketing  certificates, 
valued  at  the  difference  between 
the  loan  level  and  the  parity  price, 
will  be  issued  to  participating 
farmers  on  about  45  per  cent  of 
normal  production. 

Parity  was  $2.56  per  bushel  in 
October  1965,  but  could  change  by 
the  time  the  official  determination 
must    be    made    in    June  1966. 


payments  combined  were  up  more 
than  $100  million  from  1963. 
Operators'  expenses  were  down 
about  $300  million,  due  mainly  to 
lower  prices  for  feeder  cattle. 

Farmers  reduced  inventories  in 
1964,  largely  because  of  a  cutback 
in  production  of  hogs  and  feed 
grains  and  increased  exports. 
When  realized  net  farm  income 
is  adjusted  for  this  change  in  in- 
ventories (valued  at  average 
prices  for  the  year),  total  net 
income  was  $12.1  billion,  down  $1 
billion  from  1963. 

— Farm  debts,  excluding  CCC 
loans,  increased  about  $3  billion 
during  1964,  totaling  $36  billion 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  in- 
crease in  farm  real  estate  debt — 
$2.1  billion — was  a  record.  But 
the  $0.9  billion  increase  in  non- 
real  estate  farm  debt  was  less 
than  in  1962  or  1963. 

The  rapid  growth  of  farm  debt 
since  World  War  II  has  resulted 
chiefly  from  the  enlargement  and 
improvement  of  farms  and  the 
increased  investments.  (2) 


Domestic  food  processors  will  be 
required  to  purchase  certificates 
valued  at  75  cents  per  bushel,  the 
same  as  in  1965/66;  the  remainder 
of  the  certificate  value  to  be  met 
with  government  funds. 

The  outlook  for  feed  during  the 
next  four  or  five  years  will  also 
be  conditioned  by  the  1965  bill. 
The  program,  like  those  of  the 
past  five  years,  gives  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  more  latitude 
in  determining  its  provisions. 

The  Secretary  is  also  authorized 
to  permit  substitution  between 
wheat  and  feed  grains  and  the 
planting  of  certain  crops  on  di- 
verted acreage  without  loss  of 
price  support  payments. 

The  Cropland  Adjustment  Pro- 
gram, authorized  by  the  farm  bill, 
supplements  commodity  acreage 
diversion  programs.  Specific  in- 
centives are  provided  to  encourage 
farmers  to  share  their  land  and 
water  facilities  with  town  and  city 
people.  At  the  same  time,  the 
program  is  designed  to  divert 
cropland  through  programs  offer- 
ing long-term  contracts  with  lower 
payment  rates  than  necessary  for 
1-year  programs.  (3) 
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Colorado  Farmers  Benefit  in  Myriad 
Ways  From  Supplemental  C-BT  Water 

C-BT  water  is  just  plain  old 
H2O,  but  on  farms  in  northeastern 
Colorado  it  helps  crop  acreage  ex- 
pand, yields  increase  and  farmers 
earn  more  money. 

Economists  in  ERS  and  at  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  recently  interviewed 
150  farmers  in  northeastern  Colo- 
rado who  received  supplemental 
water  from  the  Colorado-Big 
Thompson  Transmountain  Water 
Diversion  Project  (C-BT).  The 
purpose  of  the  study  was  to  find 
out  what  use  was  being  made  of 
C-BT  water  and  what  effect  it  has 
had  on  land  use,  cropping  pat- 
terns, yields,  fertilizer  use  and 
capital  improvements. 

Of  course,  not  all  of  the  changes 
mentioned  in  the  study  can  be 
directly  associated  with  the  C-BT 
project.  But  these  changes  do 
illustrate  the  types  of  effects  ex- 
pected from  the  increased  availa- 
bility of  water  in  the  West. 

Average  acreage  increased.  Be- 
tween the  early  1950s  (before 
C-BT  water  was  available)  and 
1961,  the  average  acreage  on  all 
farms  increased  by  about  14 
acres.  Irrigated  crop  acres  rose 
by  about  17  acres.  Some  of  the 
increase  in  irrigated  land  resulted 
from  farm  expansion.  The  rest 
came  from  cropland  that  had  not 


Win,  Place  and  Show 

Which  state  sells  the  most  farm 
products?  California  does,  with 
cash  receipts  of  $3.6  billion  in 
1964.  Iowa  and  Texas  were  the 
runners-up,  with  S2.7  and  S2.3 
billion,  respectively.  California 
was  also  first  for  cash  receipts 
from  all  crops,  but  took  second 
place  to  Iowa  for  all  livestock  and 
livestock  products. 

The  same  states  had  the  big- 
gest production  expenses,  too. 
California's  farms  ran  up  a  total 
of  $2.7  billion  for  the  year;  Iowa, 
$2.2  billion;  Texas,  $1.8  bil- 
lion. (5) 


PLOW:  How  much  does  using  it  cost?  If  you'd  like  to  figure  the  tab,  here's  the  method.  Depreciation 
is  estimated  as  for  income  taxes.  Allowances  are  made  for  repairs,  shelter,  insurance,  taxes  and 
interest.  The  total  is  divided  by  the  number  of  acres  plowed  annually  to  get  a  cost  per  acre.  Tractor 
costs  (they  ranged  from  $1.98  to  $2.76  an  hour  in  the  same  1960  northeastern  Colorado  wheat  farms 
from  which  all  the  figures  were  taken)  must  be  calculated  and  added  to  get  a  true  picture  of  the 
expense  of  the  operation.  (See  August  1965  Farm  Index  for  tractor  table.)  {6) 


Size  (number  of  bottoms — 

inches  per  bottom) 

4-14 

5  -  16 

Cost  wlien  new 

$613 

$902 

1 II  VCoLIII  ClI  I  III  XvOU 

Acres  of  use  annually 

91 

139 

Annual  fixed  costs: 

Depreciation  1 

$14.15 

$42.73 

Repairs 

22.42 

34.25 

Shelter,  insurance,  taxes 

7.04 

9.93 

Interest  2 

26.96 

39.68 

Total 

$70.57 

$126.59 

Per  hour 

$.77 

$.91 

Tractor  size  in  bottoms 

3or4 

4,  5  or  6 

Hours  per  acre 

0.5  -  0.4 

0.4,  0.3-0.3 

^  The  cost  when  new  minus  10  per  cent — the  remainder  divided  by  estimated  years  of  use.    -  Eight  per  cent. 


been  irrigated  before  or  from  pre- 
viously uncultivated  grassland. 

Rates  of  water  application  rose. 
In  addition  to  irrigating  more 
acres,  farmers  applied  more  water 
to  all  crops  grown,  especially  row 
crops  and  alfalfa.  The  largest  in- 
crease in  water  application  was 
on  alfalfa,  up  10.5  inches  per  acre ; 
corn  was  second  with  9.6  inches. 

Higher  value  crops  produced. 
In  general  farmers  switched  to 
intensive  row  crops  with  high- 
water  requirements ;  away  from 
low-value,  short  season  crops. 
Acreages  of  corn,  sugar  beets,  dry 
beans,  irrigated  pasture  and  al- 
falfa all  increased.  Fewer  farm- 
ers planted  wheat  and  barley  after 
C-BT  water  became  available. 

Twice  as  many  farmers  ferti- 
lized. Before  C-BT  water,  only  42 
per  cent  of  the  farmers  inter- 
viewed were  using  some  fertilizer ; 
by  the  1960s,  91  per  cent  were 
fertilizing.  Average  acreage  fer- 
tilized rose  from  53  to  88.5  acres 
in  1961  and  most  farmers  were 
using  heavier  applications  of  fer- 
tilizer per  acre  as  well. 

Some  of  this  increase  can  be 


attributed  to  farmers  becoming 
more  aware  of  the  value  of  ferti- 
lizer. But  the  availability  of  sup- 
plemental water,  multiplying  the 
benefits  of  fertilizer,  played  an 
important  part,  too. 

Crop  yields  up.  Yield  increases 
were  reported  on  all  crops  grown 
after  C-BT  water  became  avail- 
able and  fertilizer  use  increased. 

Capital  improvements  made. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  farmers 
receiving  C-BT  water  had  made 
improvements  on  their  farms  and 
equipment  as  a  result  of  supple- 
mental water.  New  investment  in 
irrigation  systems  and  in  irri- 
gated land  improvements  aver- 
aged about  $5,000  per  farm 
reporting.  New  investment  in 
machinery  stemming  from  ex- 
panded acreage  and  changes  in 
cropping  patterns  after  C-BT  wa- 
ter averaged  around  $7,000. 

Risk  i7i  farming  reduced.  By 
doubling  or  tripling  storage  water 
supplies  in  most  of  the  study 
areas,  C-BT  water  helped  insure 
against  large-scale  crop  failures 
when  local  irrigation  water  was 
abnormally  short.  (4) 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAX  RATES  WON'T  INCREASE  MUCH  MORE  WITH  MEDICARE 


Calendar  year 

Self-employed  farmers 

Farm  wage  workers  ^ 

Rafnrp  IQfiS 

aillCIIUf  IICII  vOy 

OASDI 2 

only 

Under  1965  amendments 

DclUiC  1^D9 

otn  &i1f{in  ante 
difltrllQIncniS, 

OASDt 
onlv 

Under  1965  amendments 

OASDI 

Basic 
hospital 

Total 

OASDI 

Basic 
hospital 

Total 

Per  cent  of  taxable  income 

Per  cent  of  taxable  income 

1965 

5.4 

5.4 

5.40 

3.625 

3.625 

3.625 

1966 

6.2 

5.8 

0.35 

6.15 

4.125 

3.85 

0.35 

4.20 

1967 

6.2 

5.9 

0.50 

6.40 

4.125 

3.90 

0.50 

4.40 

1968 

6.9 

5.9 

0.50 

6.40 

4.625 

3.90 

0.50 

4.40 

1969-72 

6.9 

6.6 

0.50 

7.10 

4.625 

4.40 

0.50 

4.90 

1973-75 

6.9 

7.0 

0.55 

7.55 

4.625 

4.85 

0.55 

5.40 

1976-79 

6.9 

7.0 

0.60 

7.60 

4.625 

4.85 

0.60 

5.45 

1980-86 

6.9 

7.0 

0.70 

7.70 

4.625 

4.85 

0.70 

5.55 

1987  and  later 

6.9 

7.0 

0.80 

7.80 

4.625 

4.85 

0.80 

5.65 

Employer  and  employee  contribution  are  the  same.  -  Old  Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance. 


The  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965  liberalize  benefits  for  retired 
people,  disabled  workers,  widows  and  students.  Perhaps  most  important 
to  most  people  are  the  hospital  and  medical  plans  that  make  up  Medicare. 

MEDICARE:  ITS  IMPACT  ON  RURAL  AMERICA 


Farm  families  and  other  rural 
residents,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  group  in  the  nation,  stand 
to  benefit  from  Medicare. 

First,  rural  Americans  will  ben- 
efit more  than  most  because  a 
larger  percentage  of  them  are 
older  than  city  residents.  Today 
some  2.5  million  farm  people,  19 
per  cent  of  the  total  13  million 
farm  population,  are  either  65  or 
older  or  in  the  55-64  age  group 
that  will  qualify  for  Medicare 
within  10  years.  Another  7.5  mil- 
lion people  in  these  two  age  groups 
live  in  rural  areas  but  don't 
farm. 

Second,  rural  Americans  will 
benefit  more  than  most  because 
fewer  of  them  have  private  health 
insurance.  It's  estimated  that  only 
41  per  cent  of  all  farmers  and  only 
47  per  cent  of  nonfarm  rural  resi- 
dents over  65  now  have  private 
health  coverage.  In  cities  some  58 
per  cent  of  all  people  in  this  older 
age  group  are  covered.  The  dif- 
ference is  probably  due  to  the  ease 
with  which  urban  workers  can  get 
group    health    insurance  where 


they  are  employed. 

Medicare  is  a  two-part  pro- 
gram: (1)  hospital  insurance  cov- 
erage for  virtually  every  Amer- 
ican upon  reaching  65  whether  or 
not  he  is  eligible  for  social  security 
benefits  or  railroad  retirement; 
and  (2)  voluntary  medical  insur- 
ance for  virtually  everyone  65  or 
over  who  signs  up  for  it  to  help 
defray  doctors'  bills  and  other 
medical  costs. 

Employees  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment who  are  covered  under 
the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Program  are  ineligible 
for  the  hospital  insurance. 

In  a  new  report  on  this  year's 
changes  in  the  Social  Security  Act, 
ERS  specialists  outline  what  Med- 
icare will  and  will  not  do.  They 
point  out  that  it's  a  milestone  in 
the  nation's  social  evolution,  but 
it  doesn't  provide  entirely  free 
medical  care.  Hospital,  doctor  and 
other  medical  fees  are  not  paid 
in  full. 

The  plans  don't  become  effective 
until  July  1,  1966.  Rural  famiUes 
are  urged  to  retain  private  insur- 


ance at  least  until  then.  They  may 
also  want  to  continue  private  cov- 
erage indefinitely  to  supplement 
Medicare. 

Hospital  insurance.  Medicare's 
hospital  insurance  is  automatic 
for  all  persons  65  or  over  who  are 
getting  social  security  or  railroad 
retirement.  It  will  be  financed  by 
increased  social  security  taxes. 

For  those  persons  65  or  over 
not  covered  by  social  security  or 
railroad  retirement,  the  program 
will  be  financed  from  the  federal 
treasury. 

Under  the  hospital  plan,  the 
patient  will  pay  the  first  $40  of 
costs  in  a  participating  hospital 
for  any  spell  of  illness.  Medicare 
will  pay  all  other  costs  of  covered 
services  for  60  days  during  the 
spell  of  illness.  For  an  additional 
30  days  the  patient  will  pay  $10 
a  day.  Medicare  paying  for  all 
other  costs  of  covered  services. 

Thus,  a  person  65  or  older  who 
spends  two  weeks  in  a  hospital 
after  July  1,  1966,  could  usually 
expect  to  pay  only  $40  of  the  hos- 
pital costs;  a  70-day  stay  would 
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cost  him  $140.  (These  estimates 
could  be  a  little  higher  if  he  re- 
ceived some  services  which  were 
not  covered.) 

A  spell  of  illness  begins  on  the 
first  day  the  patient  enters  a  par- 
ticipating hospital  or  a  qualified 
nursing  home  and  ends  when  he 
has  not  been  a  patient  in  a  hospital 
or  nursing  home  for  60  consecu- 
tive days. 

The  plan  also  provides  for  hos- 
pital diagnostic  services  over  any 
20-day  period  for  patients  not 
actually  confined  to  a  hospital. 
The  patient  will  pay  the  first  $20 
for  each  such  20-day  period,  Med- 
icare 80  per  cent  of  the  remaining 
costs. 

After  a  three-day  stay  or  longer 
in  a  hospital  or  after  a  stay  in  a 
participating  nursing  home,  the 
patient  will  be  entitled  under  the 
plan  to  up  to  100  home  health  care 
visits  during  the  one-year  period 
beginning  with  his  discharge. 
These  services  will  include  inter- 
mittent nursing  care,  therapy  and 
services  of  a  home  health  aide  on 
a  part-time  basis. 

Beginning  January  1,  1967, 
Medicare's  hospital  insurance  will 
also  provide  for  extended  care  in 
a  qualified  nursing  home  or  simi- 
lar facility.  The  plan  will  pay  for 
the  first  20  days  in  a  nursing  home 
(following  a  three-day  or  longer 
hospital  stay) .  For  another  80 
days  the  patient  will  pay  $5  a  day, 
Medicare  the  remaining  costs  for 
covered  services. 

Doctor  and  medical  coverage. 
Under  this  voluntary  plan,  the  in- 
sured person  will  pay  $3  a  month 
beginning  July  1,  1966.  For  each 
person  who  enrolls,  the  federal 
government  will  match  his  $3  pay- 
ment with  a  like  amount. 

The  patient  will  pay  the  first 
$50  each  year  for  doctors'  bills  or 
other  covered  services.  Medicare 
will  then  pay  80  per  cent  of  the 
reasonable  charges  for  all  other 
covered  services  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  year. 

Thus,  after  an  illness  a  retired 
farmer,  age  65  or  older,  might 
have  a  bill  for  doctor  and  other 


medical  services  of  $260.  The  re- 
tiree would  pay  only  $92 ;  that  is, 
the  first  $50  of  annual  expenses 
plus  $42  or  20  per  cent  of  expenses 
over  $50.  Of  course,  once  the  first 
$50  is  paid.  Medicare  will  take 
care  of  80  per  cent  of  all  subse- 
quent expenses  for  covered  serv- 
ices during  the  year. 

In  addition  to  doctors'  and  sur- 
geons' charges,  covered  services 
include  such  things  as  X-rays, 
oxygen  tents,  some  ambulance 
service,  an  additional  100  home 
health  visits  without  prior  hos- 
pitalization, and  treatment  of 
mental  and  psychoneurotic  disor- 
ders outside  a  hospital. 

Hoiv  to  qualify.  If  you  are  65 
or  over,  or  will  be  before  January 
1,  1966,  you  will  not  have  to  go  to 
your  social  security  office  if: 

— You  are  getting  social  secu- 
rity or  railroad  retirement  ben- 
efits. 

— You  are  receiving  public  as- 
sistance payments. 

You  will  be  enrolled  automat- 
ically in  the  hospital  insurance 
program.  You  will  be  notified  by 
mail  before  December  15  as  to 
how  to  apply  for  the  voluntary 
medical  insurance  for  doctors'  and 
related  medical  costs. 

If  you  will  be  65  or  over  before 
January  1,  1966,  go  to  your  local 
social  security  office  if : 

— You  have  worked  under  social 
security  but  never  applied  for 
benefits. 

— You  have  never  worked  un- 
der social  security. 

If  you  will  be  65  on  or  after 
January  1,  1966,  you  may  enroll 
in  the  voluntary  medical  insur- 
ance program  during  the  seven- 
month  period  beginning  three 
months  before  the  month  of  your 
65th  birthday  and  ending  three 
months  after  that  month.  How- 
ever, to  be  covered  for  the  month 
you  are  65,  you  must  enroll  before 
the  month  you  are  65. 

Use  the  rules  above  to  deter- 
mine whether  you  should  visit  the 
social  security  district  office. 

Coverage  under  both  plans  be- 
gins on  July  1,  1966.  (7) 


Other  Changes 

Aside  from  Medicare,  the  1965 
amendments  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  include  several  other  pro- 
visions that  will  benefit  rural 
people : 

Higher  retirement  payments. 
There  is  a  7  per  cent  increase  in 
monthly  retirement  payments  ret- 
roactive to  January  1965.  Mini- 
mum monthly  payments  go  up 
from  $40  to  $44  for  people  65  or 
older  when  they  retire.  Maximum 
benefits  payable  to  a  family  rise 
from  $254  to  $309. 

Benefits  for  uninsured  elderly 
people.  Some  people  over  72  with 
less  than  six  quarters  of  social 
security  coverage  haven't  been 
eligible  for  retirement  benefits  in 
the  past.  Under  the  1965  amend- 
ments, many  can  now  get  a  basic 
benefit  of  $35  a  month. 

Benefits  for  disabled  workers. 
Until  this  year  disabled  workers, 
including  farmers,  couldn't  get 
benefits  unless  their  illness  or  in- 
jury was  expected  to  last  for  an 
indefinite  period  or  to  result  in 
death.  Now  they  may  be  entitled 
to  payments  after  six  months  if 
their  disability  has  lasted  or  is 
expected  to  last  a  year  or  longer. 

Higher  earned  income  exemp- 
tion. Starting  in  1966  farmers 
and  other  retirees  can  earn  $1,500 
each  year,  compared  with  $1,200 
previously,  and  still  keep  all  of 
their  social  security  benefits.  And 
there's  a  more  liberal  allowance 
for  earned  income  over  $1,500. 

Optional  way  to  figure  farm  in- 
come. For  the  1965  tax  year, 
farmers  with  gross  incomes  of 
$600  to  $1,800  can  report  and  get 
social  security  credit  for  two- 
thirds  of  their  gross  income  (up 
to  $1,800)  even  if  they  do  not 
have  a  net  profit  for  the  year. 
For  tax  years  beginning  after 
January  1,  1966,  a  farmer  will  be 
able  to  report  two-thirds  of  his 
gross  income  (up  to  $2,400)  for 
social  security  purposes.  This  pro- 
vision, which  applies  only  to  self- 
employed  farmers,  entitles  a 
farmer  to  maintain  his  social 
security  protection  at  a  higher 
level  than  would  be  possible  if  he 
could  not  get  any  social  security 
credit  for  years  in  which  he  has  a 
net  loss  or  little  profit. 

Widows'  benefits.  Widows  of 
insured  workers  may  now  get 
benefits  at  age  60  if  they  accept 
a  reduced  monthly  benefit.  (8) 
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FORMULA  FOR  FEED  MAKERS:  BUY  BULK 

Economic  models  show  feed  manufacturers  can  cut  handling  and  storage 
costs  by  buying  bulk  rather  than  bagged  ingredients.  But  shifting  over 
from  mechanical  to  pneumatic  equipment  will  up  total  operating  costs. 


In  the  last  couple  of  decades 
the  number  of  basic  formulas  han- 
dled by  the  typical  feed  manufac- 
turer has  just  about  doubled.  And 
the  number  of  ingredients  in  each 
formula — including  the  vitamins, 
antibiotics,  drugs,  hormones  and 
such — has  grown  as  rapidly. 

The  manufacturer  has  to  strain 
his  facilities  to  handle  and  store 
this  mushrooming  number  of  feed 
ingredients.  This,  along  with  the 
overwhelming  shift  to  bulk  re- 
ceipts, has  forced  the  manufac- 
turer to  take  a  closer  look  at  his 
receiving  operation. 

To  point  the  way  to  major  sav- 
ings in  receiving,  specialists  in 
ERS  have  set  up  two  theoretical 
models  for  receiving  centers  in 
feed  mills.  One,  for  a  small  mill, 
produces  80  tons  of  finished  feed 
a  day;  the  other  produces  200 
tons. 

Both  large  and  small  plants  re- 
ceive about  four-fifths  of  their 
grain  and  other  ingredients  in 
bulk  form.  Key  points  of  com- 
parison are : 

Equipment  in  the  small  receiv- 
ing center  costs  $64,280.  It  takes 
7  man-hours  a  day  for  production 
and  another  1.5  man-hours  for 


supervision.  Total  annual  oper- 
ating costs  for  such  a  receiving 
center  run  to  $13,241,  or  about 
64  cents  a  ton,  with  labor  costs 
amounting  to  a  third  of  the  total. 
Equipment  for  the  larger  receiv- 
ing center  costs  $101,110,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  installation.  Such 
a  setup  takes  about  14.11  man- 
hours  of  production  labor  a  day 
and  another  3  man-hours  of  super- 
vision. Total  annual  operating 
costs  would  be  $25,362,  or  50  cents 
a  ton.  Labor  equals  about  26  per 
cent  of  the  total. 

If  the  smaller  model  is  put  on  a 
two-shift  day,  its  operating  costs 
drop  to  the  level  of  the  larger 
mill.  But,  if  the  bigger  mill  is 
also  put  on  a  two-shift  day,  oper- 
ating costs  drop  to  roughly  four- 
fifths  of  the  smaller  model  oper- 
ating on  the  same  schedule. 

There  are  definite  savings  in 
bulk  versus  bagged  materials  han- 
dling. If  models  received  50  per 
cent  bulk  material  instead  of  80 
per  cent,  the  per  ton  cost  would 
increase  3  per  cent  for  the  smaller 
one,  6  per  cent  for  the  larger. 
Receiving  100  per  cent  bulk,  the 
smaller  model's  costs  would  be  re- 
duced by  5  per  cent;  the  larger 


one's  by  6  per  cent. 

Labor  costs  are  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  these  changes.  The 
savings  reflect  more  efficient  bulk 
handling  and  fuller  utilization  of 
existing  equipment.  Increased  use 
of  lower  cost  bulk  ingredients  also 
increases  savings  to  the  feed 
plant. 

With  pneumatic  conveyors  in- 
stead of  mechanical  equipment  in 
the  models,  the  specialists  were 
able  to  cut  equipment  costs  for  the 
smaller  model  by  15  per  cent.  But 
the  added  labor,  depreciation  and 
electricity  pushed  costs  above  the 
level  for  mechanical  equipment. 

Roughly  the  same  relation  ex- 
isted for  the  larger  plant :  slightly 
lower  initial  cost  of  the  pneumatic 
system,  higher  total  costs. 

Feed  manufacturers  can  pare 
down  handling  costs  for  ingredi- 
ents, even  when  they  come  in 
bagged.  For  example,  bag  han- 
dling clamps  on  forklifts  could 
save  as  much  as  $450  a  year  for 
a  mill  storing  an  average  of  400 
tons  of  material  on  pallets.  Over 
the  long  run  savings  would  be 
even  greater,  with  the  elimination 
of  maintenance  expenses  for  pal- 
lets and  some  labor  costs.  (9) 
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Somewhat  Higher  Wages,  Corporate 
Profits  Mark  Food  Marketing  Year 

At  $48.2  billion,  the  food  mar- 
keting bill  this  year  is  running 
about  $1  bilKon  more  than  in  1964. 
One  reason  is  that  more  food  is 
being  marketed.  Another  is  that 
we're  eating  out  more,  and  much 
of  the  price  we  pay  for  meals  in 
restaurants  is  for  preparation  and 
service — both  part  of  the  market- 
ing bill. 

Wage  rates  have  continued  to 
mount  in  food  marketing  as  they 
have  in  most  industries.  How- 
ever, improvements  in  labor  pro- 
ductivity may  have  kept  unit 
labor  costs  from  rising. 

For  food  marketing  as  a  whole, 
employees  in  August  of  this  year 
(last  available  figures)  earned  an 
average  of  $2.29  an  hour,  6  cents 


What's  New 
In  Marketing  Research 

ERS  specialists  note  innova- 
tions in  unrelated  fields  that  have 
been  put  to  imaginative  use  by 
the  food  or  food-related  indus- 
tries. 

— The  new  greaseless,  easy  care 
coating  on  cooking  utensils  was 
actually  developed  as  a  heat  re- 
tardant  for  ballistic  missiles. 

— Soundwaves  adapted  from 
military  radar  and  sonar  are  used 
by  food  processors  to  settle  the 
bulky  contents  of  packages.  Corn 
flakes  are  an  example.  The  method 
permits  the  manufacturer  to  com- 
pletely fill  the  package  and  should 
do  away  with  consumers'  com- 
plaints about  "half -empty"  boxes. 

— Aerosol  containers  were  de- 
veloped first  to  spray  insecticides. 
The  food  industry  is  now  using 
them  to  dispense  such  things  as 
whipped  cream  and  cheese  spread. 

Researchers  say  this  is  only  the 
beginning.  Today's  space  program 
is  calling  for  new  design  concepts 
in  metals,  fabrics,  foods,  commu- 
nications, photography,  propul- 
sion and  countless  other  areas. 
Many  of  these  innovations  will 
undoubtedly  find  their  way  into 
consumer  goods  in  the  next  decade 
or  so.  (11) 


more  than  in  August  1964. 

Earnings  in  the  various  seg- 
ments of  the  industry  varied  con- 
siderably above  and  below  the 
$2.29  industry  average.  For  ex- 
ample, workers  in  food  manufac- 
turing got  $2.41  an  hour,  5  cents 
more  than  in  August  last  year. 
But  this  was  19  cents  less  than 
the  average  for  all  manufacturing, 
that  is,  the  average  for  automo- 
bile, steel,  chemical  and  other 
manufacturing  workers  in  the 
economy. 

As  in  food  manufacturing, 
workers  in  food  wholesaling 
earned  on  the  average  $2.41  an 
hour  in  August  this  year.  And 
again,  comparing  food  workers 
with  the  rest  of  the  wholesale 
trade  shows  them  earning  19  cents 
an  hour  less  than  the  average. 

Employees  of  retail  food  stores 
had  the  lowest  earnings  of  the 
various  food  groups — $2.03  an 
hour.  But  the  comparison  with 
retailing  as  a  whole  was  favorable 
to  the  food  workers.  For  all  types 
of  retail  stores,  employees  aver- 
aged only  $1.95  an  hour. 

Profits  after  taxes  of  leading 
food  manufacturing  firms  in  the 
first  half  of  1965  averaged  2.5  per 
cent  of  sales.  They  were  2.3  per 
cent  a  year  earlier.  After-tax 
profits  averaged  10.3  per  cent  of 
stockholders'  equity  in  the  first 
half.  By  comparison,  they  were 
9.2  per  cent  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1964. 

For  a  group  of  leading  compa- 
nies that  manufacture  food,  prof- 
its as  a  per  cent  of  stockholders' 
equity  rose  from  10.5  per  cent  in 
1963  to  11.3  per  cent  in  1964; 
profits  as  a  per  cent  of  sales  in- 
creased from  2.5  per  cent  to  2.7 
per  cent.  Profits  increased  in  each 
group  of  food  manufacturers  ex- 
cept canning  and  miscellaneous 
food  companies. 

In  1964,  for  the  eighth  straight 
year,  profits  of  eight  leading  re- 
tail food  chains  averaged  1.2  per 
cent  of  sales ;  profits  as  a  per  cent 
of  stockholders'  equity  declined 
from  14.2  per  cent  in  1957  to  10.7 
per  cent  in  1964.  (10) 


MORE  MEAT  FROM  MORE  PLANTS:  There's 
more  meat  being  produced  these  days — 
more  cattle  and  hogs  to  supply  more 
meat  for  more  people.  And  our  livestock 
is  being  slaughtered  by  a  greater  number 
of  firms.  Biggest  increase  in  production 
and  slaughter  was  for  cattle,  up  more 
than  50  per  cent  between  1950  and  1962. 
Slaughter  of  calves,  however,  dropped  by 
25  per  cent  as  calves  were  either  fattened 
or  held  to  increase  breeding  herds.  The 
proportion  of  federally  inspected  slaughter 
went  up  at  a  faster  rate  than  total  com- 
mercial slaughter;  it  declined  at  a  slower 
rate  when  the  total  went  down.  There 
were  more  firms  in  the  slaughter  business 
in  1962  than  in  1950,  but  the  increase 
was  entirely  in  the  firms  handling  cattle. 
However,  the  bus'ness  was  spread  out 
among  more  firms  for  all  types  of  slaugh- 
ter. The  four  largest  firms  handled  a 
smaller  share  of  the  volume  at  the  end 
of  the  period.  (12) 


Year 


1950 
1954 
1958 
1962 

1950 
1954 
1958 
1962 

1950 
1954 
1958 
1962 

1950 
1954 
1958 
1962 


Total 
slaughter 


Million 
head 


Federally 
inspected 


Share  of  total 
slaughter  by 

four 
largest  firms 


30 


15.9 


16.8' 


66 
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THE  CONSUMER 


Food  Prices  and  Spending  Up  in  '65; 
Smaller  Increase  Seen  for  Next  Year 

With  disposable  incomes  up 
over  5  per  cent  per  person  and 
food  prices  running  2  per  cent 
above  1964,  per  capita  food  ex- 
penditures are  up  nearly  5  per 
cent  this  year. 

The  average  last  year  was  $420 ; 
this  year,  $439.  With  disposable 
income  up  slightly  more  than  food 
expenditures,  the  percentage  of 
income  being  spent  on  food  is  de- 
clining fractionally  from  last 
year's  18.5  per  cent. 

Family  food  expenditures  (ex- 
cluding alcoholic  beverages)  are 
estimated  at  $1,469  this  year.  This 
averages  about  $28  a  week.  But 
food  expenditures  per  capita  vary 
widely  with  family  size,  income 
and  other  characteristics.  For  ex- 
ample, food  expenditures  per  per- 
son are  twice  as  large  for  two- 
person  families  as  for  families  of 
six  or  more.  By  family  size,  esti- 
mated food  expenditures  in  1965 
are  as  follows : 


Per 

Per 

capita 

family 

Dollars 

Single  consumers 

675 

675 

Family  of  2 

570 

1,140 

Family  of  3 

486 

1,458 

Family  of  4 

427 

1,708 

Family  of  5 

378 

1,890 

6  or  more 

285 

1,995 

Average,  includ- 

ing singles 

439 

1,405 

Average  family, 

2  or  more 

persons 

397 

1,469 

Single  consumers  are  spending 
an  estimated  $13  a  week  for  food. 
For  a  family  of  two,  the  average 
is  $22 ;  three,  $28 ;  four  $33 ;  five, 
$36 ;  six  or  more,  $38.  The  aver- 
age for  all  families,  including  sin- 
gle consumers,  is  $27;  excluding 
single  consumers,  $28. 

Food  spending  is  expected  to 
rise  again  in  1966,  though  not  as 
much  as  this  year.  Consumers 
will  buy  more  built-in  maid  serv- 
ices with  their  food  as  their  dis- 
posable incomes  continue  to  gain. 


And  they'll  eat  out  more  often. 
But  food  prices  probably  won't  in- 
crease as  much  as  they  did  this 
year.  Prices  of  potatoes,  fresh 
vegetables,  citrus  and  poultry  are 
expected  to  recede  from  this  year's 
levels. 

Meat  prices  are  expected  to 
average  higher,  based  on  the  ex- 
pected decline  in  per  capita  sup- 
plies. Prices  of  many  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  may  also 
increase.  (13) 

Per  Capita  Food  Consumption  Figures 
Show  Drop  of  200  Pounds  Since  '09 

When's  the  last  time  you 
plucked  a  chicken?  Churned  but- 
ter? Shelled  peas?  Made  your 
own  mayonnaise? 

There  are  a  couple  of  genera- 
tions of  Americans  alive  today 
who've  seldom,  if  ever,  done  any 
of  these  things. 

Today,  because  so  much  proc- 
essing takes  place  outside  the 
home,  much  of  the  waste  material 
has  been  eliminated  from  foods 
before  they  reach  our  shopping 
carts.  And,  thanks  to  canning, 
freezing  and  other  forms  of  pres- 
ervation, we  waste  less  food  in 
home  storage. 

One  result  of  less  wastage  is 
that  figures  on  annual  food  con- 
sumption indicate  a  drop  of  200 
pounds  per  person  over  the  last 
50  years.  But  consumption  is 
measured  in  pounds  sold  at  retail, 
and  what  we  buy  today  is  much 
more  nearly  what  we  actually  con- 
sume than  what  we  bought  a  half- 
century  ago.  So,  figures  now  jibe 
much  more  closely  with  what  ac- 
tually appears  on  American 
tables. 

Processing  is  not  all  of  the 
story,  however.  Our  diets  also 
figure  in  the  200-pound  drop. 
We're  averaging  an  estimated  400 
fewer  calories  daily.  We're  eating 
somewhat  less  and  we've  changed 
the  kinds  of  foods  we  eat.  For  ex- 
ample, consumption  of  meat,  poul- 
try and  fish  is  up;  bulky,  starchy 
foods  have  lost  ground.  (IJ^) 


Average  Egg  Use  Per  Person  Slides 
As  Coffee  Break  Replaces  Breakfast 

A  cup  of  coffee  "to  get  the  heart 
started."  An  occasional  glass  of 
orange  juice  for  nutrition's  sake. 
This  is  the  extent  of  breakfast  for 
many  a  modern  American  adult. 
Others  skip  breakfast  entirely  and 
rely  on  the  office  coffee  break. 

One  result  of  all  this  rushing 
off  to  work  is  a  steady  decline  in 
egg  consumption  since  the  early 
1950s.  We  averaged  393  eggs 
apiece  in  1951 ;  we're  expected  to 
be  down  to  307  when  the  1965 
tally  is  in. 

Most  fresh  eggs  are  eaten  at 
breakfast.  Homemakers  also  add 
them  to  cake  mixes  and  "from- 
scratch"  recipes  for  other  meals. 
A  few  eggs — an  average  of  29  in 
1962-64 — are  consumed  in  proc- 
essed form. 

Price  isn't  behind  the  decline 
in  consumption.  There  has  been 
a  27  per  cent  cut  in  the  retail  price 
of  Grade  A  large  eggs  since  the 
early  1950s.  Per  capita  disposable 
income  during  the  same  period 
rose  53  per  cent  and  retail  food 
prices  in  general  went  up  12  per 
cent. 

The  problem  is  the  pace. 

About  one-third  of  all  wives  are 
now  working  outside  the  home. 
This  has  discouraged  home  bak- 
ing, large  breakfasts  and  encour- 
aged use  of  prepared  cereals. 

Fewer  people  are  now  engaged 
in  strenuous  work  and  so  fewer 
feel  the  need  for  big  break- 
fasts. 

Other  probable  factors  in  the 
egg's  decline :  calorie  miscounting 
and  vanishing  backyard  flocks. 
Some  people  think  they  can  lose 
weight  by  skipping  breakfast  or 
trimming  it  to  a  cup  of  black 
coffee.  (They'd  do  better  to  cut 
down  on  lunch  or  supper.)  Fami- 
lies who  produce  their  own  eggs 
consume  larger  quantities  than 
families  in  similar  economic  cir- 
cumstances who  must  buy  them — 
and  few  people  keep  just  a  dozen 
hens  anymore.  (15) 
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INDEX 


Month/ page. 

A 

Accidents  and  injuries :  farm  fatalities, 
10/12. 

Advertising:  and  promotion :  cost  figiires,  9/7  ; 
effect  on  broiler  prices,  2/16;  frozen  food 
merchandising,  10/13;  frozen  orange  juice, 
1/11  ;  grapefruit,  2/21;  response  by  Md. 
housewives,  10/21. 

Africa:  agricultural  output,  3/18;  output, 
tenure  and  trade  of  independent  nations, 
8/17.  See  also  Congo,  Ghana,  Ifni,  South 
Africa  and  United  Arab  Republic. 

Agricultural  development :  changes  in  26  de- 
veloping nations,  10/16;  factors  for  yield 
take-offs,  1/18  ;  fertilizer  in  underdeveloped 
countries,  10/19  ;  fertilizer  in  developing 
nations,  9/9;  imports  related  to  income, 
2/17  ;  marketing  facilities  in  developing  na- 
tions, 7/19  ;  rising  incomes  pressure  food 
marketing,  2/19.  See  also  Argentina,  Bra- 
zil, India,  Egypt,  Mexico,  Nigeria,  Spain, 
Sudan,  Thailand  and  Yugoslavia. 

Alliance  for  Progress:  educational  aid  in 
Latin  America,  4/20. 

Appalachia:  agricultural  problems,  3/9  ;  areas 
of  poverty,  3/10  ;  five  Ky.  counties,  5/9. 

Apples:  5-year  outlook,  1/7;  output  outlook, 
7/5. 

Argentina:  agricultm-al  development,  10/17; 

export  tax,  7/18. 
Australia :  dry  spell,  7/18. 

B 

Balance  of  payments :  farm  exports  reduce 
deficit,  8/19. 

Beef:  consumers',  retailers'  beef  dollar,  6/21  ; 
marketing  S.E.  cattle  in  Midwest,  8/7; 
output  in  S.E.  and  southern  Plains,  8/7;  '64 
production  and  prices,  3/16;  revised  grading 
standards,  9/12;  rice-beef  combinations  in 
S.W.  La.,  10/6  ;  rise  in  beef  feeding,  6/6  ; 
shift  in  areas  of  feeder  cattle,  6/5. 

Bolivia:  resettlement  of  Indians,  8/18. 

Brazil:  agricultural  development,  10/16;  ex- 
change mission  in  U.S.,  6/19  ;  protection 
for  U.S.  investors,  4/20. 

Broilers:  feed  consumption,  12/16;  feed  pro- 
duction, 10/5;  homemakers'  preferences, 
7/20;  instability  in  prices,  2/16  ;  output, 
past  and  future,  7/8;  production  costs, 
10/6.    See  also  Poultry. 

C 

Central  American  Free  Trade  Area(CAFTA)  : 
Panama  seeks  entry,  6/19  ;  problems  with 
Honduras,  3/19. 

Citrus:  costs  for  an  Ariz,  orange  grove,  7/6  ; 
coupons  for  frozen  orange  juice,  1/11;  ex- 
ports, 10/20  ;  prepackaging  and  labeling  of 
grapefruit,  2/21. 

Civil  defense :  emergency  supplies  in  eating 
places.  3/21  ;  stocks  of  retail  food  stores, 
10/21. 

Coffee:  '64  imports,  7/21. 

Common  Market :  See  European  Economic 
Community. 

Communist  China:  '64  farm  output,  2/20; 
wheat   imports,  6/19. 

Congo  (Leopoldville)  :  agricultural  develop- 
ment, 6/16;  palm  products,  output  and 
exports,  6/24. 

Congo  (Brazzaville)  :  agricultural  develop- 
ment, 6/17. 

Corn:  drying  systems,  12/5;  yields,  10/25. 

Cotton:  '64/65  consumption,  7/13  ;  cost  reduc- 
tions, 4/15  ;  costs  of  storage,  7/12;  cycles 
in  mill  consumption,  4/9  ;  developments  in 
textiles,  7/13  ;  farmers'  share  of  cotton  dol- 
lar, 9/12;  '65  fiber  consimiption,  10/21  ; 
improvements  in  textiles,  2/21;  labor  costs 
for  ginners,  3/16;  output  of  broadwoven 
goods,  4/16  ;  power  costs  in  gins,  2/14  ; 
quality  after  harvest,  4/8. 

Cotton   farms :    budgets   in    Coastal  Prairie, 


Tex.,  9/6;  budgets  in  Limestone  Valley, 
Ala.,  9/6  ;  defoliation,  4/7  ;  '65  planting  in- 
tentions, 4/9;  production  in  Midsouth  and 
West,  4/10;  skip-row  planting  yields,  4/5. 
Cottonseed  oil:  '64/65  supplies,  crushings  and 
use,  6/8. 

Credit,  farms:  availability  of  credit,  3/5; 
land  contracts,  3/7  ;  mortgage  loans  in- 
crease, 2/8,  3/7;  mortgages,  5/7;  '64  assets 
and  liabilities,  12/6. 

Cuba:  beef  exports  to  Europe,  7/18. 

D 

Dairy  farms :  costs  of  automated  housing  and 
milking,  8/6  ;  culling  and  replacing  cows, 
8/6  ;  feed  consumption,  12/16  ;  feed  pro- 
duction, 10/5  ;  outlook  for  Minn.,  6/7;  spe- 
cialization, 10/10. 

Dairy  manufacturing :  buying  milk  outside 
local  areas,  8/15;  fewer,  larger  processors, 
4/16;  information  systems  for  plant  man- 
agers, 2/15  ;  plants,  profits,  8/16. 

Dairy  products :  alternatives  to  blend  pricing, 
8/5  ;  larger  cheese  sizes,  6/15;  milk  produc- 
tion, 10/10  ;  '64  production,  10/10. 

Dates:   federal  marketing  order,  3/14. 

Debt,  farm  mortgage :  in  '63,  2/8  ;  in  '64, 
8/24. 

Diversion :  participation  in  '64  feed  grain 
program,  5/6  ;  '65  wheat,  feed  grain  pro- 
grams, 4/10. 

Dropouts :   aspirations  for  higher  education, 
7/24;  poor  job  outlook,  8/13;  reasons  for 
quitting  school,  5/8.   See  also  Education. 
E 

Education :  achievement  comparison  between 
farm-migrant  and  urban  children,  2/9  ;  edu- 
cational levels  by  occupation,  8/13;  reasons 
for  dropping  out  of  school,  5/8.  See  also 
Dropouts. 

Eggs:  consumption,  12/12  ;  outlook  for  pack- 
ing costs,  8/16  ;  '65  prices,  3/22  ;  production 
changes,  7/8. 

Egypt:  See  United  Arab  Republic. 

Employment :  fewer  jobs  in  small  towns, 
rural  areas  during  '50s,  3/11;  job  situation 
in  Appalachia,  3/10  ;  what  farmers  want  in 
second  job,  6/10. 

Economic  Research  Service :  reorganization 
and  establishment  of  new  division,  11/8. 

European  Economic  Community  (EEC)  :  du- 
ties on  Greek  tobacco,  5/14;  grain  policy, 
10/24;  imports  from  U.S.,  9/10  ;  Kennedy 
Round  agreements  within  GATT,  9/11;  uni- 
fied prices  for  grains,  1/24. 

Europe,  East :  '64  agricultural  production, 
3/18.    See  also  USSR. 

Europe,  West:  '64  agricultural  production, 
3/18.    See  also  West  Gei-many  and  Greece. 

Exports,  U.S.:  aid  generates  dollar  trade, 
2/17  ;  assistance  to  exporters,  10/20  ;  export 
payments  up  in  '64,  5/14  ;  fiscal  '65  total, 
10/20;  fiscal  '66  outlook,  11/21;  outlook  in 
W.  Hemisphere.  6/18;  projected  rice,  wheat 
and  barley  to  Japan,  8/19  ;  reduce  payments 
deficit,  8/19;  rice  to  the  Philippines,  5/14  ; 
to  EEC,  9/10  ;  to  Israel,  8/18  ;  top  10  cus- 
tomers in  fiscal  '64,  4/20;  to  South  Africa, 
8/18.    See  also  Foreign  Trade. 

F 

Far  East :  Communist  China's  '64  farm  out- 
put, 2/20  ;  '64  farm  output,  3/19;  increas- 
ing output,  exports  in  Rice  Bowl,  4/18  ; 
India  projections  of  food  gi'ain  production 
to  '76,  3/20;  India  ups  import  duties,  4/20; 
North  Vietnam's  agriculture,  4/18.  See 
also  Communist  China,  India,  Japan,  Pa- 
kistan and  Philippines. 

Farm  Bill:  provisions,  12/6. 

Farm  production,  U.S. :  comparison  of  U.S. 
and  USSR  in  '63,  6/16  ;  gross  sales  in  rela- 
tion to  farm  size,  11/4  ;  '64  output,  8/10  ; 
recursive  programing  predictions,  11/6; 
U.S.  sales  by  states,  12/7.  See  also  individ- 


ual crops  and  livestock  commodities. 

Farm  production,  world :  food  production  out- 
look to  '70,  1/12;  for  '65  1/17.  See  also 
individual  countries. 

Fats  and  oils:  '64  consumption,  6/20;  imports 
of  Congo's  palm  kernel  oil,  6/24  ;  meat  fats 
uses,  3/9  ;  new  markets  for  taUow  and 
grease,  4/14;  '64  output  and  uses  of  soy- 
beans, 9/16. 

Feed  grain  program:  '64  participation,  5/6; 
'62  program's  effect  on  land  use  and  pro- 
duction, 6/5. 

Feed  grains:  consumption  by  cattle,  12/16; 
manufacturers'  storage  problems,  12/10;  '64 
output  and  use  of  soybeans,  9/16;  '65  plant- 
ing intentions,  5/7  ;  production,  10/5.  See 
also  Grains. 

Feeds:  alternatives  for  processing  hog  feeds, 
2/6  ;  cooked  soybeans  for  feed,  5/11;  costs 
for  bulk  feed  delivery,  2/15;  inedible  mo- 
lasses supplies  in  '63/64  feed  year,  3/9  ; 
urea  as  a  feed  supplement,  1/7. 

Fertilizer:  production  in  the  Philippines, 
6/19  ;  use  by  underdeveloped  countries, 
10/19  ;  use  in  developing  nations,  9/9. 

Flowers :  florist's  credit  and  financing  prob- 
lems, 6/11;  retail  florist  operations,  6/11; 
sales  by  retail  florists,  11/24. 

Food  consumption :  methodology  of  per  cap- 
ita estimates,  6/20;  nationwide  food  con- 
sumption surveys  planned,  2/21  ;  revised 
consumption  index,  3/24  ;  world  food  out- 
look to  '70,  1/12.  See  also  individual  crops 
and  livestock  commodities. 

Food  expenditures :  '64  beef,  pork,  lamb 
prices,  3/16;  '64  increase,  9/8  ;  nonfood 
items  in  grocery  bill,  5/16  ;  price  trends, 
3/21;  record  amount  in  '64,  4/21. 

Foods,  frozen :  coupon  campaign  for  orange 
juice,  1/11;  merchandising,  10/13  ;  potato 
products,  9/13. 

Food  processing:  adapted  from  nonfood  in- 
dustries, 12/11;  food  marketing  wage  rates, 
12/11  ;  '64  net  incomes,  6/13;  waste  reduc- 
tion, 12/12. 

Food  production:  deficit  in  locally-produced 
foods  in  western  U.S.  expected  by  '85,  8/14  ; 
'65  world  prospects,  1/17  ;  world  outlook  to 
'70,  1/12. 

Food  stocks :  emergency  supplies  in  eating 
places,  3/21  ;  held  by  retail  stores,  10/21. 

Foreign  aid:  Brazilian  mission  to  U.S.,  6/19; 
food  aid  generates  foreign  trade,  2/17;  U.S. 
major  aid  donor,  5/12;  vitamin  booster  for 
nonfat  dry  milk  exports,  6/15.  See  also 
Public  Law  480. 

Foreign  trade :  aid  generates  dollar  trade, 
2/17  ;  Cuban  beef  exports  to  Europe,  7/18  ; 
exports  of  Asian  Rice  Bowl  countries,  7/18  ; 
foreign  competition  for  U.S.  fibers,  7/14; 
grain,  10/23  ;  Kennedy  Round  agreements 
within  GATT,  9/11  ;  price  trends  for  tem- 
perate and  tropical  zone  exports,  3/20;  traf- 
fic through  Welland  Canal,  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  4/17  ;  world  grain  trade,  10/23;  '64 
world  wheat  trade,  4/20.  See  also  Exports, 
U.S.;  Imports,  U.S.  ;  and  Trade  Agree- 
ments. 

Fruit:  consumer  preferences,  8/20  ;  Erie 
County,  N.Y.,  5/7  ;  federal  date  marketing 
order,  3/14  ;  hauling  Calif  .-Ariz,  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  7/14;  interstate 
trade,  7/15;  production  in  Berrien,  Van 
Buren  Counties,  Mich.,  4/11;  '63  produc- 
tion in  Calif,  and  other  states,  7/5  ;  pros- 
pects for  '65  deciduous  crop,  8/9  ;  radiation 
pasteurization  of  strawberries,  3/14  ;  re- 
quirements for  successful  processing  plant, 
2/16.   See  also  individual  fruits. 

G 

General  Agreement  on  Tariff  and  Trade 
(GATT)  :  Kennedy  Round  agreements 
among  members,  9/11. 
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Germany,  West:  farm,  nonfarm  incomes, 
3/19. 

Ghana:  dwindling  monetary  reserves,  8/18; 
outlook  for  imports,  10/19. 

Government:  city-county  governments  in 
Nebr.,  6/10  ;  city-parish  government  in 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  2/11;  incorporated  town- 
ships in  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  area,  7/10. 

Grains:  cereal  consumption,  10/29  ;  EEC  uni- 
fied prices  for  grains,  1/24;  competition 
among  carriers,  10/28;  county  elevators, 
10/26  ;  marketing,  10/27;  marketings  in 
N.E.,  5/10  ;  new  cereal  uses,  10/29  ;  re- 
gional cereal  preferences,  10/29  ;  storage, 
10/26;  storage  practices  to  maintain  qual- 
ity, 3/7;  trends  in  transportation,  6/12; 
U.S.  production  and  exports,  10/22  ;  world 
trade,  10/23  ;  yields,  10/25.  See  also  individ- 
ual grains. 

Greece:  EEC  duties  for  tobacco,  5/14. 
H 

Hide  and  leather  industry :  hides  as  edible 
food  casings,  1/11  ;  new  trim  patterns, 
2/13;  shoe  manufacturing  costs,  4/21. 

Hogs  and  hog  farms :  budgets  in  Limestone 
Valley,  Ala.,  9/6  ;  corn  consumption,  12/16; 
feed  production,  10/5  ;  prices  for  S.E.  pro- 
ducers, 6/15;  processing  feeds,  2/3. 

Honduras:  problems  with  CAFTA,  3/19. 

Housing,  rural :  farm,  urban  comparison, 
8/12;  housing  needs  of  workers  replacing 
Mexican  braceros,  7/7. 

I 

Ifni:  agriculture,  8/17. 

Imports,  U.S.:  '64  major  food  imports,  7/21; 
palm  product  imports  from  Congo  (Leo- 
poldville) ,  6/24  ;  top  10  suppliers  of  agri- 
cultural products  in  '64,  4/20.  See  also  For- 
eign Trade. 

Income,  farm:  Blackland  Prairies,  Tex.,  2/8; 
'64  cash  receipts  and  '65  credit  picture, 
3/5  ;  cotton  farm  budgets  in  Coastal  Prai- 
rie, Tex.,  9/6  ;  eastern  Ozarks  of  Mo.,  11/5  ; 
family  incomes  and  expenditures,  9/12;  na- 
tional farm  income,  8/8;  net  returns,  9/5  ; 
nonfarm  jobs,  6/8  ;  production  planning, 
10/7  &  8  ;  projected  budgets  for  Clay  Hills, 
Miss,  farms,  10/9;  projected  budgets  for 
rice  combinations,  10/8;  what  farmers  want 
in  second  nonfarm  job,  6/10. 

India:  agricultural  development,  10/17;  food 
grain  production  to  '76,  3/20  ;  increase  in 
import  duties,  4/20. 

Insurance :  '64  federal  crop  insurance  cover- 
age, 5/6;  liability  policies  for  farmers,  1/8; 
Medicare,  12/8  &  9. 

Iraq:  agricultural  development,  6/18. 

Irrigation:  Colorado-Big  Thompson  project, 
12/6;  costs  of  sprinklers,  Tex.  High  Plains] 
7/9  ;  farm  adjustments  to  limited  water, 
8/9  ;  plastic  levees  for  rice,  10/8. 

Israel:  market  for  U.S.  farm  products,  8/18 
J 

J apan :  outlook  for  rice,  wheat,  barley  im- 
ports, 8/19. 
Jute:  See  Vegetable  fibers. 

L 

Labor:  developing  a  stable  local  labor  force 
in  Calif.,  8/7  ;  efficiency  of  workers,  2/5; 
food  marketing  wage  rates,  12/11  ;  '64  hired 
farm  working  force,  10/32;  hired  farm 
worker  households,  8/11  ;  hired  labor  for 
fruits  and  vegetables,  2/8;  housing  needs  of 
workers  replacing  Mexican  braceros,  7/7; 
increase  of  white  collar  force,  10/12;  jobs 
and  training,  10/11;  jobs  in  cities  and 
towns,  3/11;  lowering  labor  costs  for  cotton 
ginners,  3/16. 

Lamb:  consumption  and  preferences,  8/7  ; 
production  and  prices,  3/16. 

Land  marketing:  costs  and  returns,  Mont., 
2/4;  formula  for  selling  land,  11/7  ;  provi- 
sions of  land  contracts,  3/7;  transfer  costs, 
1/5.    See  also  Real  estate,  farm. 

Land  tenure:  eastern  Ozarks  of  Mo.,  11/5; 
family  operated  farms,  11/5  ;  ownership  of 
farmland,  11/8  ;  patterns  in  Mont.,  2/4; 
white  and  Negro  ownership  in  South,  7/9. 


Land  use :  agricultural  zoning  problems,  6/9  ; 
Baton  Rouge  city-county  government,  2/11  ; 
county  zoning  ordinances,  2/11;  land-in- 
farms,  7/7  ;  master  plans  for  rural  coun- 
ties, 2/10;  pilot  cropland  conversion  pro- 
gram survey,  3/8. 

Latin  America :  Alliance  for  Progress  educa- 
tional aid,  4/20  ;  protection  for  private 
U.S.  investors  in  Brazil,  4/20  ;  revenue 
sources  for  Caribbean  dependencies,  11/20; 
'64  farm  output,  3/17.  See  also  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Honduras,  Panama, 
Paraguay  and  Venezuela. 

Lebanon:  agricultural  development  and  trade, 
9/11. 

Legal  problems:  land  contracts,  3/7;  liability 
policies,  1/8.    See  also  Zoning. 

Linear  programing :  areas  of  savings  in  rice 
mills,  7/14  ;  budgets,  beet  sugar,  5/9;  budg- 
ets. Clay  Hills,  Miss.,  10/9  ;  budgets.  Coastal 
Prairie,  Tex.,  9/6;  budgets.  Limestone  Val- 
ley, Ala.,  9/6;  budgets,  N.  E.  Ark.,  10/8  ; 
budgets,  S.  E.  Nebr.,  10/7;  budgets,  S.  W. 
La.  rice  farms,  10/6  ;  cost  and  income  po- 
tentials of  mechanized  dairy  systems,  8/6  ; 
culling,  replacing  dairy  cows,  8/6  ;  cutting 
costs  for  poultry  feed  manufacturers,  6/14; 
cutting  costs  in  turkey  hatcheries,  7/15  ; 
deficit  in  food  production  in  the  West, 
8/14;  definition,  4/10  ;  milk  distribution 
patterns,  6/13  ;  projections  of  beef  output, 
8/7. 

Livestock  feeds:  bulk  feed  delivery,  2/15; 
cooked  soybeans,  5/11;  cutting  costs  for 
poultry  feed  mills,  6/14;  inedible  molasses, 
3/9  ;  processing  hog  feeds,  2/6. 

Livestock  production :  beef  output  in  S.  E. 
and  southern  Plains,  8/7;  fed  beef  boom, 
6/6;  grain  consuming  animal  units,  4/11  ; 
'64  output  and  prices,  3/16;  '64  sheep,  lamb 
slaughter,  3/9;  shift  in  feeder  cattle  pro- 
duction, 6/5.  See  also  Meat,  Beef,  Hogs, 
Poultry    and  Broilers. 

M 

Machinery:  for  processing  hog  feeds,  2/3  ; 
estimating  operating  costs  of  combine,  7/6, 
disc,  9/6,  farm  truck,  11/6,  grain  drill, 
10/9,  plow,  12/7,  tractor  8/10. 

Marketing:  fiscal  '66  outlook,  11/19;  food  in- 
dustry cost  returns,  12/11  ;  grain,  10/27  ; 
market  news  source  for  farmer,  6/6;  milk 
marketings  in  first  half  '65,  10/15  &  21; 
outlook  to  '75  for  milk  marketing  in  S.E., 
6/13  ;  new  product  variations,  10/14;  new 
trends,  11/18;  S.E.  cattle  in  midwestern 
markets,  8/7.  See  also  Food  expenditures 
and  Land  marketing. 

Medicare:  benefits,  12/8  &  9. 

Meat  and  meat  products  :  '64  beef,  pork,  lamb 
production,  prices,  3/16. 

Mexico:    agricultural  development,  10/16. 

Migration:  education  of  farm-migrants'  chil- 
dren, 2/9;  effect  on  country  population, 
1/9  ;  migration  into  rural  areas,  4/13. 

Milk:  alternatives  to  blend  milk  pricing,  8/5; 
central  supplies  for  dairies,  1/10  ;  dairies 
buy  outside  area,  8/15  ;  low-fat  milk  sales, 
6/12  ;  marketings  in  first  half  '65,  10/15 
&  21  ;  consumption  by  public  school  chil- 
dren, 7/21  ;  nonfat  dry  milk  production, 
6/7;  outlook  for  milk  marketing  in  S.  E.  to 
'75,  6/13  ;  production,  10/10  ;  vitamin 
booster  for  nonfat  dry  milk  exports,  6/15. 

Molasses :    inedible    supplies    in    '63/64  feed 
year,  3/9.    See  also  Feeds,  livestock. 
N 

Nigeria:  agricultural  development,  10/17. 
P 

Pakistan:  progress  during  first  5-year  plan, 
7/19. 

Panama:  seeks  entry  to  CAFTA,  6/19. 

Paraguay:  '65  crop  prospects,  5/14. 

Peanuts :  per  capita  consumption,  9/13. 

Philippines:  fertilizer  output,  6/19;  rice  im- 
ports, 5/14. 

Population,  farm:  characteristics  of  hired 
farm  worker  households,  8/11;  family  help 
in  starting  farm  business,  7/10;  family  in- 


comes and  expenditures,  9/12 ;  '64  farm 
population  statistics,  8/12  ;  farm,  urban 
levels  of  living,  8/12  ;  '63  hired  farm  work 
force,  6/8.  See  also  Education  and  Migra- 
tion. 

Pork:  '63  production,  prices,  3/16. 

Potatoes:  consumption  of  products,  5/16;  dis- 
tribution and  transportation  patterns  of 
"Big  Five"  producers,  8/16;  popularity  of 
processed  forms,  9/8;  processed  market, 
4/16  ;  production  and  consumption  of  fro- 
zen products,  9/13  ;  transportation  pat- 
terns, 3/15. 

Poultry :  costs  of  turkey  hatcheries,  7/15,  cut- 
ting costs  for  poultry  feed  mills,  6/14; 
homemakers*  preferences,  7/20.  See  also 
Broilers  and  Turkeys. 

Poverty :  depressed  areas  in  Appalachia,  3/10 
&  11  ;  economic  profile  of  five  Ky.  counties, 
5/9  ;  farm,  urban  levels  of  living,  8/12; 
hired  farm  worker  households,  8/11.  See 
also  Education. 

Prices :  alternatives  to  blend  milk  prices,  8/5  ; 
'64  beef,  pork,  lamb  prices,  3/16  ;  broiler 
prices  affected  by  season,  supplies,  sales 
campaigns,  2/16;  changes  in  retail  prices, 
3/21;  effect  of  production  changes  and 
changes  in  consumer  incomes,  7/7;  '65  egg 
prices,  3/22  ;  price  comparisons  for  S.  E. 
hog  producers,  6/15  ;  prices  for  grains  in 
EEC,  1/24  ;  study  on  demand,  price  rela- 
tionships, 2/24;  trends  in  world  commodity 
prices,  3/20. 

Public   Law   480;    food  aid  generates  dollar 
trade,  2/17;  rice  shipments  to  Philippines, 
5/14  ;  vitamin  booster  for  nonfat  dry  milk 
exports,  6/15.    See  also  Foreign  aid. 
R 

Radiation  pasteurization:  reduces  strawberry 
spoilage,  3/14. 

Real  estate,  farm:  financing  land  purchases, 
2/4  ;  land  contracts,  3/7;  land  values  in 
Calif,  and  Fla.,  1/6  ;  transfer  costs,  1/5. 
See  also  Land  marketing  and  Zoning. 

Recreation  development :  bibliography  of  rec- 
reation research,  2/12;  requirements  of  a 
good  manager,  8/12  ;  returns  on  outdoor 
recreation  enterprises,  7/11  ;  watershed 
project,  Plum  Creek,  Ky.,  11/17. 

Rice:  areas  of  savings  in  rice  mills,  7/14; 
benefits  of  advanced  technology,  10/8;  in- 
creasing output  of  Asian  Rice  Bowl,  7/18; 
Philippine  imports,  5/14;  plastic  levees, 
10/8  ;  projected  imports  by  Japan,  8/19  ; 
'64  U.S.  output,  2/8. 

Rural  development :  assisting  new  industry, 
11/7  ;  city-county  consolidated  government, 
2/11;  city-county  cooperation,  6/10;  county 
zoning  ordinances,  2/11;  master  plans  for 
rural  counties,  2/10. 

Russia:  See  USSR. 

S 

School  lunch  program :  expanding  service  to 

older  schools,  6/20. 
Sheep:  '64  slaughter,  3/9.   See  also  Livestock 

production  and  Wool. 
Social  Security:  tax  rate  and  Medicare,  12/8 

&  9. 

South  Africa :  imports  from  U.  S.,  8/18. 
Southeast  Asia:  expanded  output  and  exports 

in  Rice  Bowl,  7/18.   See  also  Far  East  and 

individual  countries. 
Soviet  Union:  See  USSR. 

Soybeans:  cooked  soybeans  for  feed  use,  5/11  ; 
'64  output  and  use,  9/16;  '64/65  soybean 
supplies,  6/8. 

Spain :  agricultural  development,  10/17. 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway :  grain  traffic  through 
Welland  Canal,  4/17. 

Storage :  commercial  grain  storage  capacity, 
10/26  ;  costs  of  on-site  cotton  storage,  7/12  ; 
country  grain  elevators  in  '80,  10/26;  prac- 
tices to  maintain  grain  quality,  3/7. 

Strawberries:  radiation  pasteurization  to  re- 
duce spoilage,  3/14. 

Sudan:  agricultural  development,  10/16  ;  re- 
settlement because  of  Aswan  High  Dam, 
10/20. 
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Sugar  beets :  costs,  returns  for  eastern  grow- 
ers, 5/5. 

T 

Taxes:  on  farm  real  estate,  1/6;  on  land 
transfers,  1/5  ;  social  security,  12/8  &  9. 

Thailand :  agricultural  development,  10/16. 

Timber  and  forest  products:  profits  in  Mo. 
Ozarks,  8/13. 

Tobacco:  '64  consumption  figures,  2/14,  7/21. 

Tomatoes :  consumer  preferences,  10/14. 

Trade  agreements :  dissolution  of  Caribbean 
Organization,  3/19;  first  free  trade  area, 
3/17;  Kennedy  Round  agreements  within 
GATT,  9/11  ;  Panama  seeks  entry  into 
CAFTA,  6/19  ;  problems  in  CAFTA,  3/19  ; 
unified  prices  for  grain  in  EEC,  1/24.  See 
also  Alliance  for  Progress,  CAFTA  and 
EEC. 

Transportation:    bulk    feed    delivery,  2/15 
competition  among  grain  carriers,  10/28 
grains  from  North  Central  elevators,  10/28 
grain  rate  comparisons,  10/14;  grain  traffic 
through    Welland    Canal,    4/17  ;  hauling 
Calif. -Ariz,    fresh    fruits    and  vegetables, 
7/14;   hauling  raw  cotton  in   S.E.,   6/12  ; 
interstate  trade  in  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables,   7/15;    nonfarm    truckers  hauling 
exempt  farm  products,  3/12  &  13;  tramp 
steamers,  9/11  ;  trends  in  gi-ain  transporta- 
tion, 6/12. 

Turkeys:  feed  production,  10/5  ;  reducing 
hatchery  costs,  7/15. 

U 

United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt):  agricultural 
development,  10/17  ;  progress  on  Aswan 
High  Dam,  7/18. 

United  Kingdam :  grain  policy,  10/24. 

Urea:  fertilizer  and  feed  supplement,  1/7. 

USSR:  *64/65  index  of  farm  output,  3/18;  re- 
cent trends  in  crop  output,  11/21;  role  of 
agriculture  in  U.S.,  USSR  in  '63,  7/16. 
V 

Vegetable  fibers :  foreign  competition  for  do- 
mestic fibers,  7/14. 

Vegetables:  hauling  Calif  .-Ariz,  fresh  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  7/15;  interstate  trade  in 
fresh  vegetables  and  fruits,  7/15  ;  produc- 
tion in  Berrien,  Van  Buren  Counties, 
Mich.,  4/11,  in  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  5/7  ; 
requirements  for  a  successful  processing 
plant,  2/16.  See  also  individual  commodities. 

Venezuela:  development  plans,  6/19. 

Vietnam,  North:  agricultural  output,  4/18. 
W 

Water :    benefits    of   supplemental    water  in 

West,  12/6  ;  water  needs  by  2000  A.D.  and 

conservation  plans,  4/12. 
Watersheds :  Colorado-Big  Thompson  project, 

12/6;  Plum  Creek,  Ky.,  11/17. 
Weather:  production  practices  to  offset,  4/24. 
Western  Hemisphere:  '64  agricultural  output, 

3/17. 

Wheat:  air  classification,  4/17;  '64  world 
wheat  trade,  3/17;  yields,  10/25. 

Wool :  '65  fiber  consumption.  See  also  Lamb 
and  Sheep. 

Y 

Yugoslavia:  agricultural  development,  10/16. 
Z 

Zoning:  agricultural  zoning  problems,  6/9  ; 
county  zoning  ordinances,  2/11  ;  master 
plans  for  rural  counties,  2/10. 


recent 
publications 

The  publications  listed  here  are 
issued  by  the  Economic  Research 
Service  and  cooperatively  by  the 
state  universities  and  colleges. 
Unless  otherwise  noted,  reports 
listed  here  and  under  Sources  are 
published  by  ERS.  Single  copies 
are  available  free  from  The  Farm 
Index,  OMS,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
20250.  State  publications  may  be 
obtained  only  by  writing  to  the 
issuing  experiment  station  or  uni- 
versity after  the  title. 

ECONOMIES  OF  SCALE  IN  TURKEY 
HATCHERIES.  J.  R.  Pedersen,  Mar- 
keting Economics  Division.  MRR- 
719. 

The  objective  of  this  study  is 
to  provide  in-plant  efficiency  and 
cost  information  on  turkey  hatch- 
eries useful  to  hatchery  managers 
and  owners.  This  is  achieved  by : 
(1)  examining  the  costs  of  a  sam- 
ple of  actual  turkey  hatcheries 
and  (2)  synthesizing  cost  infor- 
mation for  six  model  turkey 
hatcheries  of  different  sizes.  (See 
July  1965  Farm  Index.) 


FROZEN  FOODS— MARGINS,  COSTS, 
AND   RETURNS    IN   RELATION  TO 

DISPLAY  SPACE.  L.  E.  Ott,  Market- 
ing Economics  Division.  ERS-235. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was 
to  determine  the  relation  of  dis- 
play space  for  frozen  foods  to 
their  costs,  margins  and  returns. 
It  is  one  of  a  number  of  studies  to 
evaluate  the  retail  pricing  and 
merchandising  practices  for  farm 
products  and  to  point  up  oppor- 
tunities for  expanding  markets. 
(See  October  1965  Farm  Index.) 

GEOGRAPHIC  STRUCTURE  OF  MILK 
PRICES  1964-65.  F.  A.  Lasly,  Mar- 
keting Economics  Division.  ERS- 
258. 

Dealers  pay  more  for  fluid  milk 
as  the  distance  from  the  source 
increases.  Improved  transporta- 
tion technology  has  lowered  the 
cost  of  transporting  the  milk. 
These  two  elements,  moving  in 
opposite  directions,  have  been  off- 
setting each  other  for  several 
years. 

THE  1962  FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM 
IN  THE  CENTRAL  COASTAL  PLAIN 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA.  D.  0.  Aines, 
Farm  Production  Economics  Di- 
vision, in  cooperation  with  the 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
Raleigh.  Univ.  A.E.  Info.  Series 
No.  118. 

The  farms  of  participants  in 
the  1962  Feed  Grain  Program 
were  larger  and  had  larger  feed 
grain  bases,  higher  normal  yields 
and  a  greater  proportion  of  cash 
crop-type  farms  than  nonpartici- 
pants.  These  differences  were 
revealed  by  a  study  of  a  sample 
of  142  farms  in  the  Central 
Coastal  Plain  of  North  Carolina. 


Numbers  in  parentheses  at  end  of  stories  refer  to  sources  listed  below: 


1.  H.  H.  Beaty,  G.  C.  Shove  and  V.  W.  Davis,  Drying  Shelled  Corn, 
111.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  (P*)  ;  2.  N.  J.  Wall,  The  Balance  Sheet  of  Agri- 
culture, 1965,  Agr.  Info.  Bui.  290  (P)  ;  3.  W.  C.  Edwards  (SM); 
4.  R.  L.  Anderson  and  L.  M.  Hartman,  Introduction  of  Supplemental 
Irrigation  Water  :  Agricultural  Response  to  an  Increased  Water  Supply 
in  Northeast  Colorado,  Colo.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.,  T.  B.  76  (P*);  5.  Farm 
Income  State  Estimates,  1949-64,  FIS-199.  Supplement  (P);  6.  H.  G. 
Sitler,  Costs  of  Selected  Sizes  and  Types  of  Farm  Machinery  on  Colo- 
rado Wheat  Farms,  Colo.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Unnumb.  (P*)  ;  7.  &  8.  L.  A. 
Jones  and  E.  I.  Reinsel,  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965:  Impor- 
tance to  Farm  and  Rural  People,  ERS-257  (P)  ;  9.  C.  J.  Vosloh,  Jr., 


Ingredient  Handling  by  Feed  Manufacturers — Capital  and  Labor 
Requirements,  MRR-727  (P)  ;  10.  Marketing  and  Transportation 
Situation,  MTS-159  (P)  ;  11.  H.  H.  Harp  and  R.  Hall  (SM); 
12.  W.  E.  Anthony,  Structural  Changes  in  the  Federally  Inspected 
Livestock  Slaughter  Industry,  1950-62,  AER-83  (P)  ;  13.  National 
Food  Situation,  NFS-114  (P);  14.  S.  J.  Hiemstra  (SM)  ;  15.  Poultry 
and  Egg  Situation,  PES-238  (P)  ;  16.  E.  Hodges,  Supplement  for 
1965  to  Livestock-Feed  Relationships,  1909-1964,  Statis.  Bui.  337  (P). 

Speech  (S)  ;  published  report  (P);  unpublished  manuscript  (M)  ; 
special  material  (SM)  ;  *  State  publications  may  be  obtained  only  by 
writing  to  the  experiment  station  or  university  cited. 
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The  Other  Consumers 

Basic  diet  for  the  nation's  milk 
cows  last  year  was  26  million  tons 
of  concentrate  feeds.  In  addition, 
the  animals  consumed  119  million 
tons  of  hay  and  other  harvested 
forages  to  fill  out  the  empty 
spaces.  Bulk  of  the  concentrates 
fed  was  corn  and  other  grains. 

The  nation's  hogs  lived  up  to 
their  reputation  when  it  came  to 
putting  away  the  corn.  The  ani- 
mals ate  nearly  40  million  tons  of 
corn  last  year  plus  11  million  tons 
of  other  concentrates. 

Cattle  in  the  nation's  feedlots 
ate  21  million  tons  of  concentrates 
last  year  and  downed  another  22 
million  tons  of  roughages.  The 
rest  of  the  beef  cattle  population 
consumed  8  million  tons  of  con- 
centrates, 60  million  tons  of 
roughages. 

Though  broilers  consumed  only 
10  million  tons  of  concentrates 
and  no  roughages,  they  consumed 
almost  as  much  high  protein  con- 
centrate as  the  hogs,  with  3.07 
million  tons  for  the  broilers,  3.16 
million  tons  for  the  hogs. 

All  together,  the  nation's  farm 
animals  ate  153  million  tons  of 
concentrates  last  year  along  with 
238  million  tons  of  roughages. 
They  consumed  89  million  tons  of 
corn,  12  million  tons  of  sorghum 
grains,  22  million  tons  of  other 
grains,  17  million  tons  of  high 
protein  concentrates  and  13  mil- 
lion tons  of  such  other  by-product 
feeds  as  wheat  and  rice  millfeeds, 
seeds  and  skim  milk. 

Also,  the  roughage  diet  included 
120  million  tons  of  hay  and  about 
the  same  amount  of  other  har- 
vested forages  such  as  straw,  si- 
lage and  beet  pulp.  {16) 
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THE  farm:  Mechanical  Grain  Dryers:  A 
Buyer's  Guide — Don't  forget  rates  and 
capacities 


RURAL  life:  Medicare:  Its  Impact  on  Rural 
America — Workings  of  1965  legislation 

marketing:  Formula  for  Feed  Makers: 
Buy  Bulk — ERS  models  show  manufac- 
turing savings 
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